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extremely interesting side-lights into what might otherwise degenerate 
into a dull annalistic narrative. At length, we have a fairly adequate 
appreciation of the importance of the work of L 'Enfant, that pioneer in 
the work of city planning. Educational growth is recorded with detail 
never found in the city history with a central political narrative. Wash- 
ington journalism, the work of a procession of party organs, is given a 
consideration more nearly in accord with its significance. One is taken 
on so successful a personally conducted tour through the forgotten prac- 
tices of the past, through the annals of social and political life in Wash- 
ington, that he leaves it on terms of complete intimacy. 

These volumes make available a vast body of information otherwise in- 
accessible to most readers. Thanks to a careful use of the files of the 
National Intelligencer and at times of other Washington papers, it offers 
a mass of intimate material which is almost as varied as the columns of 
the public press. Successful search was also made for other data in the 
American state papers, in the public documents, and in collections of 
private correspondence including manuscript material. Here, then, is 
an example which may well be studied by those who would attempt 
serious contributions along the same line. 

Arthur C. Cole 

Bibliography of Virginia. Part 1. Containing the titles of books in the 
Virginia state library which relate to Virginia and Virginians, the 
titles of those books written by Virginians, and of those printed in 
Virginia. By Earl G. Swem, assistant librarian. [Bulletin Vir- 
ginia state library, vol. 8, nos. 2, 3, 4.] (Richmond: Davis Bottom, 
superintendent of public printing, 1916. 767 p. $1.00) 
The Virginia state library eight years ago started to print a bibliogra- 
phy of the state. It was an ambitious undertaking, begun in a thorough- 
ly scholarly fashion. Two instalments, modestly called a "Trial," ap- 
peared in the library's Reports for 1908 and 1909. These described the 
books directly concerning Virginia which were printed between 1607 and 
1776. Nothing of a bibliographical character more intelligently planned 
and creditably executed, or likely to retain longer its usefulness, has been 
printed with public money in this country. 

To this beginning now succeeds Part i of a Bibliography of Virginia. 
This is an alphabetical author list of over 6,710 entries of books, excerpts, 
analytical references, and transcripts, not official publications, compris- 
ing the Virginia collection in the state library. Such a list has an 
obvious value as a catalogue of the collection, for which additions are 
desired. It will have a certain irritating usefulness during the long 
period which is likely to intervene before any other list of as many Vir- 
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ginia books is printed. This usefulness is considerably increased by the 
minute index, filling 85 of the volume's 762 pages, and made up largely 
of subject headings. 

George Parker Winshh- 

The military history of the Virginia military institute from 1839 to 1865 
with appendix, maps, and illustrations. By Jennings C. Wise, for- 
merly commandant of cadets, Virginia military institute, colonel 
engineers, Virginia volunteers. (Lynchburg: J. P. Bell company, 
1915. 576 p. $2.00) 
The brevity and incompleteness of General Francis II. Smith's History 
of the Virginia military institute, the "compromising conclusions" of 
Mr. Edmund Raymond Turner's The New Market campaign, and the 
desire for some record of the many brilliant military exploits of the 
cadets of the Virginia military institute are the author's explanations 
for this volume. It is dedicated to the memory of the nineteen cadets 
"who fell in action, or died in the military service of the Confederate 
States of America" and is self-styled "tradition sifted out and reduced 
to fact," Due acknowledgments are made to General Smith, whose book 
furnished a valuable outline for this one ; to Mr. Turner for his services 
in collecting data from the participants in the battle of New Market; to 
Captain B. A. Colonna who "possesses a fund of information unexcelled 
by that of any living member of the war Corps;" and to Colonel Joseph 
R. Anderson, official histographer of the institute, who "personally 
checked every date and figure and made many corrections and sugges- 
tions without which the work would have been most defective." In the 
preparation of the work the author had, also, in mind the great heroes of 
defeat rather than the heroes of victory. 

The idea back of the founding of the institute receives due emphasis. 
At the time, 1837, West Point, was supplying sufficient officers for the 
regular federal army, but the country lacked citizen soldiers. Accord- 
ingly the "West Point of the South" was established to provide some of 
the select young men of Virginia with a liberal education, coupled with 
military training, in the belief that such men would make valuable citi- 
zens, all the more useful because capable of bearing arms in the hour of 
their country's need. The conception was in keeping with a recom- 
mendation made by President Washington in his last annual message to 
congress and was later taken up by Captain Claude Crozet, a French- 
American and the real founder of the institute. 

From the beginning the institute has emphasized the importance of 
character building and the idea of discipline as a means thereto. It has 
therefore insisted upon a due regard for all regulations and has tried to 



